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'HERE are “socialists” who are 
opposed to Britain trying to 
gain admission to the Common 
Market—the EEC, while others are 
enthusiastic supporters; some emi- 
nent capitalist tycoons are as bitterly 
opposed to the EEC as others are 
enthusiastic; some say that the 
“unity” of Europe is a guarantee of 
peace while others declare that it is 
a further provocation directed 
against the Russian dominated bloc; 
some say the implementation of all 
the clauses of the Treaty of Rome 
is a first and important step towards 
“world government”, while others 
that it is simply the building up of 
a third power bloc in which France 
and Western Germany will vye with 
each other to control it. Clearly, 
the role of the EEC is interpreted 
by different interests in different 
ways; hence for some it is a threat 
—political, economic, financial and 
even military, whereas for others it 
‘appears as the key to greater pros- 
_ perity for the few or for the many, 
to “unity” in Europe for the first 
time, to the breakdown of frontiers, 
both physical and economic. 


The fact that it can mean so many 
different and contradictory things 
should make the whole set-up of 
BEC and the negotiations for 
Britain’s entry, highly suspect to all 
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THE GOMMON MARKET ‘CRISIS’ 


Unity begins at home 


tees for the food-producing coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. As 
things stand, assuming Britain enters 
the Common Market then she will 
be obliged to remove tariffs on food 
from the Six and impose them on 
the Commonwealth nations which 
at present enjoy preferential treat- 
ment. As a result food prices 
would rise and because of higher 
prices food production in the 
countries of the “Community” 
would be increased to the point 
where Europe, Britain fears, would 
cease to be an importer of food. 
Such a “calamity” would upset the 
economies of countries like Canada 
and Australia, and clearly seriously 
affect their ability to import indus- 
trial and manufactured goods. 
Britain’s aim in the negotiations. 
therefore is to have written guaran- 
tees that food production in the 
BEC will be kept down, at a level 
well below “demand”, so that the 
“Community” will be an outlet for 
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If European production is held down 
there will be substantial imports and the 
Commonwealth should do well. 

The fact that this objective conflicts 
directly with the needs of British agri- 
culture has escaped no one’s attention; 
and the British delegation is being ac- 
cused of having done Commonwealth 
food producers serious damage by giving 
the farmers of Europe annual review 
machinery with which to press the Com- 
munity into fulfilling the treaty under- 
taking to increase “the individual earn- 
ings of persons engaged in agriculture.” 

Does this not mean higher prices? 
And does it not, therefore, mean a more 
self-sufficient Europe?) The short answer 


to this is that by low prices, high 
imports, and deficiency payments Britain 
has been able to reconcile the needs of 
the Commonwealth and home farmer. 
Under the Community System, where 
subsidies on this scale are out of the 
question, this is impossible. 

The Guardian’s correspondent 
adds the significant comment that 
the conflict between the needs of the 
British farmer and the Common- 
wealth farmer “casts doubt on the 
prevalent idea that Britain will act 
as a sort of spokesman for Com- 
monwealth agriculture once she is 
LE 


Streamlined Capitalism 


E have no doubt that Britain 
will sacrifice Commonwealth 
interests, as of course she will also 
sacrifice certain home interests, if it 
is considered that the conditions for 
her entry to the BEC will result in 
an overall improvement of her 
trading possibilities and a streneth- 


As a matter of fact we find it 
difficult to see how the economy of 
this country will be affected one 
way or the other whether she joins, 
or stays out of, the EEC. And 
for the simple reason that a country 
such as Britain which is one of the 
larcest importine countries af the 











After all General where should \ 
be without centralisation }? 
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result’ of pressure by the m« 
powertul financial interests in tl 
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RE are “socialists” who are 
opposed to Britain trying to 


gain admission to the Common 
Market—the EEC, while others are 
enthusiastic supporters; some emi- 
nent capitalist tycoons are as bitterly 
opposed to the EEC as others are 
enthusiastic; some say that the 
“unity” of Europe is a guarantee of 
peace while others declare that it is 
a further provocation directed 
against the Russian dominated bloc; 
some say the implementation of all 
the clauses of the Treaty of Rome 
is a first and important step towards 
“world government”, while others 
that it is simply the building up of 
a third power bloc in which France 
and Western Germany will vye with 
each other to control it. Clearly, 
the role of the EEC is interpreted 
by different interests. in different 
ways; hence for some it is a threat 
—political, economic, financial and 
even military, whereas for others it 
appears as the key to greater pros- 
perity for the few or for the many, 
to “unity” in Europe for the first 
time, to the breakdown of frontiers, 
both physical and economic. 


The fact that it can mean so many 
different and contradictory things 
should make the whole set-up of 
EEC and the negotiations for 
Britain’s entry, highly suspect to all 
those who genuinely believe in real 
unity and co-operation among the 
people of all countries. Unlike 
those on the moderate Left who are 
now having second thoughts about 
the EEC, we anarchists have all 
along opposed the Common Market 
as an attempt by monopoly capital- 
ism to exert a stranglehold on one 
of the most “prosperous” markets in 
the world, and to impose a “unity” 
from above, an economic, financial 
dictatorship as ruthless, and central- 
ised as that which prevailed in Rus- 
sia in Stalin’s heyday! 


All the member countries of the 
Six joined because each one of them 
considered that it would derive 
benefit from such a union. Britain 
is applying for membership on terms 
which the financial and other “ex- 
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tees for the food-producing coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. As 
things stand, assuming Britain enters 
the Common Market then she will 
be obliged to remove tariffs on food 
from the Six and impose them on 
the Commonwealth nations which 
at present enjoy preferential treat- 
ment. As a result food prices 
would rise and because of higher 
prices food production in the 
countries of the “Community” 
would be increased to the point 
where Europe, Britain fears, would 
cease to be an importer of food. 
Such a “calamity” would upset the 
economies of countries like Canada 
and Australia, and clearly seriously 
affect their ability to import indus- 
trial and manufactured goods. 
Britain’s aim in the negotiations. 
therefore is to have written guaran- 
tees that food production in the 
EEC will be kept down, at a level 
well below “demand”, so that the 
“Community” will be an outlet for 
food from the Commonwealth and 
other food-exporting countries. 
Britain’s policy on food production 
was summed up by the Guardian’s 
correspondent in these terms: 


The best the British delegation can 
now get is a definition of world agree- 
ments which will tend to favour the 
Commonwealth when they come to be 
negotiated. Since it is accepted that 
they will offer equal terms to all out- 
siders, the important issue is how large 
a net importer of food. Europe will be. 


If European production is held down 
there will be substantial imports and the 
Commonwealth should do well. 

The fact that this objective conflicts 
directly with the needs of British agri- 
culture has escaped no one’s attention; 
and the British delegation is being ac- 
cused of having done Commonwealth 
food producers serious damage by giving 
the farmers of Europe annual review 
machinery with which to press the Com- 
munity into fulfilling the treaty under- 
taking to increase “the individual earn- 
ings of persons engaged in agriculture.” 

Does this not mean higher prices? 
And does it not, therefore, mean a more 
self-sufficient Europe? The short answer 
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E have no doubt that Britain 
will sacrifice Commonwealth 
interests, as of course she will also 
sacrifice certain home interests, if it 
is considered that the conditions for 
her entry to the EEC will result in 
an overall improvement of her 
trading possibilities and a strength- 
ening of her financiai position. And 
it is because--some~ industries- fear 
elimination if Britain enters the 
Common Market while others ex- 
pect to do well out of it, that one 
has the amusing spectacle of the 
government being assailed from all 
sides. by patriotic citizens warning 
them, on the one hand, that entry 
will spell disaster, and on the other 
that non-entry will result in a 
serious lowering of living standards 
in this country. 
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200,000,000 viewers in America and 
Europe saw on Telstar, relayed from 
3,000 miles up, the Hovercraft, the cere- 
mony of the keys at the Tower; Big Ben, 
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and Western Germany will vye with 
each other to control it. Clearly, 
the role of the EEC is interpreted 
by different interests. in different 
ways; hence for some it is a threat 
—political, economic, financial and 
even military, whereas for others it 
appears as the key to greater pros- 
perity for the few or for the many, - 
to “unity” in Europe for the first 
time, to the breakdown of frontiers, 
both physical and economic. 


The fact that it can mean so many 
different and contradictory things 
should make the whole set-up of 
EEC and the negotiations for 
Britain’s entry, highly suspect to all 
those who genuinely believe in real 
unity and co-operation among the 
people of ail countries. Unlike 
those on the moderate Left who are 
now having second thoughts about 
the EEC, we anarchists have all 
along opposed the Common Market 
as an attempt by monopoly capital- 
ism to exert a stranglehold on one 
of the most “prosperous” markets in 
the world, and to impose a “unity” 
from above, an economic, financial 
dictatorship as ruthless, and central- 
ised as that which prevailed in Rus- 
sia in Stalin’s heyday! 


All the member countries of the 
Six joined because each one of them 
considered that it would derive 
benefit from such a union. Britain 
is applying for membership on terms 
which the financial and other “ex- 
perts” believe would be to the ad- 
vantage of this country’s economy. 
If Britain is accepted then it is cer- 
tain that the agreed terms will be 
such that both Britain and the Six 
(or at least the dominating members 
of the “Community” will consider 
that on balance it will be to their 
mutual advantage. We have no 
doubt that it is the financial interests 
of the respective nations’ ruling 
class and not a desire for European 
unity, mutual aid and the brother- 
hood of man, which will determine 
the issue. Just as Britain’s “con- 
cern” for the Commonwealth in 
these negotiations is based not on 
particularly warm or loyal feelings 
for the people of the Common- 
wealth but on the very considerable 
financial and trading interests that 
exist between this country and the 
Commonwealth. 


Hence the present “crisis” in the 
Brussels negotiations over guaran- 
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would rise and because of higher 
prices food production in the 
countries of the “Community” 
would be increased to the point 
where Europe, Britain fears, would 
cease to be an importer of food. 
Such a “calamity” would upset the 
economies of countries like Canada 
and Australia, and clearly seriously 
affect their ability to import indus- 
trial and manufactured goods. 
Britain’s aimi in the negotiations, 
therefore is to have written guaran- 
tees that food production in the 
EEC will be kept down, at a level 
well below “demand”, so that the 
“Community” will be an outlet for 
food from the Commonwealth and 
other food-exporting _ countries. 


‘Britain’s policy on food production 


was summed up by the Guardian’s 
correspondent in these terms: 


The best the British delegation can 
now get is a definition of world agree- 
ments which will tend to favour the 
Commonwealth when they come to be 
negotiated. Since it is accepted that 
they will offer equal terms to all out- 
siders, the important issue is how large 
a net importer of food Europe will be. 
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200,000,000 viewers in America and 
Europe saw on Telstar, relayed from 
3,000 miles up, the Hovercraft, the cere- 
mony of the keys at the Tower; Big Ben, 
English policemen and tourists; the 
Eiffel Tower, Tosca in Rome; Sweden, 
Sicily, Yugoslavia; President Kennedy at 
a Press Conference, America on holiday, 
a baseball game and—a stranger in a 
world he never made—a Red Indian, 
Colonel Glenn on Space Travel; Quebec, 
Stratford (Canada) for Macbeth, the 
meditation room at UNO, San Fran- 
cisco’s’ Golden Gate, Niagara Falls, and 
faded out on the Statue of Liberty... . 


Failure to communicate was in 
evidence at top levels. The Common 
Market talks bogged down on the point 
that Britain wished to keep trade with 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada at 
present levels, which was not agreed to, 
despite a fighting speech by Hugh Gaits- 
Kell at the Socialist Internationa! which, 
the Express says, demanded ‘Empire 
First’. Saturday Evening Post reported 
Mr. Kennedy at a press conference was 
asked for his comment on “the so-called 
reverse freedom rides, whereby some 
Southern segregationists are attempting 
to send Negroes to the North”. His 
frank, clear and fearless reply was: 
“Yes, I think it’s a rather cheap exer- 
cise in a—you know, this country— 





people are moving every day by the 
thousands—25 per cent. of our popula- 
tion lives in different states in the last 
decade than they did. There are hun- 
dreds, and thousands, of people coming 
from one state to another. So that this, 
rather, exercise in publicity to indicate 
if I—This man, it seems to me, really 
doesn’t merit very much comment. [ 
thing he’s—We have difficulties in every 
area. We have people who are out of 
work in every area. We have people 
who are inadequately housed in every 
area. And we ought to do better in 
every area.” The American company 
presenting The Premise at the Comedy 
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If European production is held down 
there will be substantial imports and the 
Commonwealth should do well. 

The fact that this objective conflicts 
directly with the needs of British agri- 
culture has escaped no one’s attention; 
and the British delegation is being ac- 
cused of having done Commonwealth 
food producers serious damage by giving 
the farmers of Europe annual review 
machinery with which to press the Com- 
munity into fulfilling the treaty under- 
taking to increase “the individual earn- 
ings of persons engaged in agriculture.” 

Does this not mean higher prices? 
And does it not, therefore, mean a more 
self-sufficient Europe? The short answer 


to this is that by low prices, high 
imports, and deficiency payments Britain 
has been able to reconcile the needs of 
the Commonwealth and home farmer. 
Under the Community System, where 
subsidies on this scale are out of the 
question, this is impossible. 

The Guardian’s correspondent 
adds the significant comment that 
the conflict between the needs of the 
British farmer and the Common- 
wealth farmer “casts doubt on the 
prevalent idea that Britain will act 
as a sort of spokesman for Com- 
monwealth agriculture once she is 
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Streamlined Capitalism 


E have no doubt that Britain 
will sacrifice Commonwealth 
interests, as of course she will also 
sacrifice certain home interests, if it 
is considered that the conditions for 
her entry to the EEC will result in 
an overall improvement of her 
trading possibilities and a strength- 
ening of her financial position. And 
it is because-some~ industries- fear 
elimination if Britain enters the 
Common Market while others ex- 
pect to do well out of it, that one 
has the amusing spectacle of the 
government being assailed from all 
sides by patriotic citizens warning 
them, on the one hand, that entry 
will spell disaster, and on the other 
that non-entry will result in a 
serious lowering of living standards 
in this country. 


As a matter of fact we find it 
difficult to see how the economy of 
this country will be affected one 
way or the other whether she joins, 
or stays out of, the EEC. And 
for the simple reason that a country 
such as Britain which is one of the 
largest importing countries of the 
world per capita could quite easily, 
by a system of tariffs, give prefer 
ence to those countries which not 
only supply her with her “needs” 
but also purchased from her the 
machinery and manufactured goods 
they need. British industry un- 
doubtedly needs the markets of the 
Six; but equally, the Six need the 
British markets. So it’s six. to one 
and half-a-dozen of the other, and 
because it is so, we feel that the 
government’s concern to agree the 
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terms tor Britain’s entry to the 
BEC is not motivated so much by 
considerations of “improving the 
economy” ot this country, but is the 
result’ of pressure by the most 
powertul financial interests in this 
country. . To our minds, Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market wiil 
be tollowed by an increase in com- 
pany failures, take-overs, and amal- 
gamations; in other words, in a 
“concentration of capital”. The 
capitalist machine will be stream- 
lined, and so, more easily controlied 
to deal with the inflations and reces- 
sions and all the other artificial ills 
that beset it. We see the EEC as 
the consolidation of the capitalist 
system and not as the first steps 
towards the unity of the people of 

Continued on page 3 
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And does it not, therefore, mean a more 
self-sufficient Europe? The short answer 
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people are moving every day by the 
thousands—25 per cent. of our popula- 
tion lives in different states in the last 
decade than they did. There are hun- 
dreds, and thousands, of people coming 
from one state to another. So that this, 
rather, exercise in publicity to indicate 
if I—This man, it seems to me, really 
doesn’t merit very much comment. [ 
thing he’s—We have difficulties in every 
area. We have people who are out of 
work in every area. We have people 
who are inadequately housed in every 
area. And we ought to do better in 
every area.” The American company 
presenting The Premise at the Comedy 





Theatre, London, were refused permis- 
sion by the Lord Chamberlain to present 
six sketches introducing an impersona- 
tion of President Kennedy, in spite of 
the White House’s waiver. Mrs. Anne 
Randel] visiting her husband Michael, in 
prison for eighteen months under the 
Official Secrets Act, was warned that 
talk on visits about nuclear weapons 
and the disarmament movement might 
lead to stopping of visits. Michael 
Randle was given seven days’ solitary 
confinement and the loss of fourteen 
days’ remission for an attempt to com- 
municate with Peace News... . 


Mr. Macmillan fortified by a vote of 
confidence from all his supporters pro- 
posed that a commission was better than 
an income policy.’ Mr. Harold Watkin- 
son, late Minister of Defence, secured 
a job with an electronic group, special- 
ists in missile and aircraft components. 
Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick gave notice to the 
Independent Television Authority that 
he was leaving to become chairman of 
the National Bank. The Socialist 
chairman of the National Bank, Lord 
Longford (formerly Lord Pakenham) is 
returning to politics and the class 
struggle. The Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
of Arundel, Earl of Surrey, Earl of Nor- 
folk, Baron Fitzalan, Baron Clun, Baron 
Oswaldestre, Baron Maltravers and 
Baron Herries of Terregles in the Peer- 
age of Scotland, not a team, but one 
man will manage the. M.C.C. (cricket) 
team touring Australia. who fee] that if 
he can run the Coronation he can run 
cricket: 225: 


CND and Committee of 100 demon- 
strators pinned a CND badge to the 
US atomic submarine Nautilus in Port- 
land Harbour. Mr. Kingsley Martin 
thought that if anyone had got into 


‘trouble in Moscow for distributing a 


‘Trotskyist’ leaflet he would not have 
been surprised, and added: “A group 


of Russians in this country who went 
about distributing leaflets which sugges- 
ted that British citizens should refuse to 
obey their own government would not 
be welcomed by our police”. Mr, 
Arnold Kettle of the National Executive 
of the Communist Party found the distri- 
bution of the ‘Trotskyist’ leaflets and the 
implied support of the Guardian for this 
activity, morally ‘a bit disgusting. A 
Mr. Nicolas Walter had previously 
pointed out that it is possible to be a 
left-wing opponent of the Communist 
Party and the Russian Government 
without being a ‘Trotskyist’. The Chair- 
man of the Docks Committee of 100 
distributed leaflets in Russia to sailors 
from a Russian ship in the Royal Group 
of Docks. It was reported on the BBC 
European Service that Gerard Daeschel 
the Canadian pacifist had got into 
trouble at the Helsinki Youth Peace 
Conference for distributing leaflets. Mr. 
Desmond Donnelly failed to hold a 
comparable demonstration simultaneous- 
ly in Trafalgar Square as promised if 
the Committee of 100 demonstrated in 
Red Square. Miss Pat Arrowsmith and 
the Rey. Michael Scott resigned from the 
national council of CND in_ protest 
against Canon Collons’ implications (in 
a letter to The Times) that CND would 
not press for strikes against nuclear 
weapons, ... 


Mr. Kruchchev averred that he had 
an anti-missile-missile that ‘hits a fly in 
outer space’. It had been planned to 
show delegates to the World Congress 
for General Disarmament and Peace, 
films of an anti-rocket rocket in action 
but it was felt to be undesirable. The 
Americans tested an anti-missile-missile- 
(missile?) in the Pacific three days later. 
Mr. Macnamara, defence secretary, said 
he was confident that American missiles 
would be able to penetrate “any anti- 
missile defence system ‘“‘which has been 
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Is school a CAUSE of delinquency 


that 
would like to transfer to an “Education- 


[ is usual to regard -juvenile delin- 

quency as the result of lack of proper 
“discipline” among children, and to re- 
gard the school as one of the agencies 
concerned in combatting the delinquent 
tendencies of young people. School- 
teachers often regard themselves. and 
are regarded by others, as middle-class 
crusaders bringing. civilization to the 
under-socialized children of the working 
class. To accept such a picture is to 
misunderstand entirely the, nature and 
— of juvenile delinquency. There 

, an fact, some good evidence which 
‘ealteates that the schoo] itself is in some 
cases an active cause in the promotion 
of juvenile delinquency. Whereas Mr. 
Fagin knew just what he was about 
when he embarked on his training pro- 
gramme for young thieves, the heads 
and assistant teachers of the modern 
establishments which turn out young 
thieves, tearaways and blague mobs, are 
quite unaware of their success in this 
direction. 

All social behaviour, including acts 
which are officially delinquent, depend 
upon a variety of causitive factors, and 
we must be careful not to attribute 
undue weight to any one factor. Thus 
most young thieves come from homes 
in the lower income brackets, but it 
would be quite incorrect to assume that 
material] poverty is the main direct cause 
of their thieving. It is not. As far as 
we can tell, with boys up to about the 
age of 16, robbery of one sort and an- 
other is carried out for the fun of it, 
and that nowadays material want is a 
minor factor. In the same way, the 
delinquency rate of a particular school 
cannot be taken as a direct measure of 
the success of the teachers’ methods in 
(unknowingly) emulating Mr. Fagin. If 
we look at the juvenile court records 
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of any city, we see that schools vary a 
good deal in their delinquency rates, but 
part of this variability is due to the fact 
that the schools reflect the behaviour 
patterns of the immediate districts which 
they serve. Again it may be noted that 


certain types of school have very high. 


delinquency rates, e.g. Roman Catholic 
schools—but this fact cannot entirely be 
attributed to their religious slant, be- 
cause the R.C. faith is associated in this 
country with a certain ethnic group 
whose habitual mores bring them more 
often before the courts than others. 
The extent to which such moves are sup- 
ported and maintained by the social 
practices of the R.C. church is another 
matter. 

It will be appreciated from the above, 
that the question of investigating the 
extent to which juvenile delinquency ‘is 
directly attributable to the methods in 
use in a particular school, is a complex 
one. It is, however, by no means in- 
superable. Some ten years ago such a 


study was carried out in Los Angeles, - 


and five main factors associated with 
the development of juvenile delinquency 
were found to be of importance. Briefly, 
they may be summarised thus :— 


1. The failure to provide a curricu- 
lum suited to individual abilities, inter- 
ests and needs of pupils who had pre- 
viously had a record of repeated failure 
and frustration. 


2. The arbitrary enrolment of pupils 
in secondary courses without reference 
to their interests and capacities. 

3. “Employment by the teacher of 
only one teaching method, i.e. talking’. 

4. Failure of the classroom teacher 
to be able to distinguish between poor 
achievement and limited intelligence. 

5. Failure of the teacher to provide 
a permissive classroom atmosphere. 

In England points 1 and 2 are offi- 
cially met administratively by the pro- 
vision of special schools and by grammar 
-technical-secondary modern division at 
the age of 11+. Almost any primary 


school, however, has cases they 
ally Subnormal” (E.S.N.) school but 
cannot, partly because of administrative 
red-tape and partly because of the deter- 
mined resistance of the parents. The 
parents resist transfer because of the 
fearful reputation of the E.S.N. schools. 
Whether the E.S.N. schools really pro- 
vide a curriculum suited to the needs of 
their pupils is a matter of opinion. Some 
critics hold that they provide a niche 
for E.S.N. school-teachers. In theory, 
the provision of three types of school 
at the secondary stage was designed to 
meet the needs of three hypothetical 
types of children—a theory based on no 
practical evidence whatsoever. In prac- 
lice, the treatment meted out in many 
secondary modern schools might be 
nicely calculated to preserve their tradi- 
tion of a high rate of attendance at the 
Juvenile Court. 


Point 3 is an excellent one, and is 
ably discussed by Dr. Nolan:— 


“The study results showed that there 


was a definite relationship between the 
serious behaviour and maladjustment 
of certain students and the fact that 
in almost two-thirds of the recorded 
cases, classroom teachers had failed to 
differentiate their teaching methods to 
stimulate student reaction not only to 
auditory impressions (hearing) by their 
talking, talking, talking, but also to 
include stimulation by visual impres- 
sions (seeing), and by manipulative 
contacts (doing)”. 


I would supplement Dr. Nolan’s criti- 
cism by suggesting that even where the 
classroom is hung like a Christmas tree 
with “visual aids” and action material 
is provided, the awful talk, talk, talk of 
the school-teacher is so powerful an 
irritant that many a child must develop 
a sort of psychological deafness and a 
deep-rooted cussedness. She writes: 


“In some cases, only a change of 
program involving enrollment in a 
different teacher‘’s class was the solu- 
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AROUND THE GALLE 


E- was a week of charming trivia with 

the Calder mobiles at the Tate acting 
as a counterpoint to the comedy team 
of Betjeman, Gielgud, Sutton, Steele and 
Danvers at the Egyptian Hall, E.C.4. 
supplying the jingling words and the 
nostalgic music. The top brass among 
the critics decided that this was an occa- 
sion when they could dip a toe into the 
gutter to show that beneath the dark 
and well-pressed drape they are as 
earthy and as virile as their less intellec- 
tual neighbours. So with a loosening of 
corsets they pronounced the Calder 
mobiles a gay giggle. David Garritt of 
the Tory Evening Standard labelled them 
“a lark” and the rest of the slim white- 
fingered squad reacted accordingly. But 
try though they may they could not re- 
frain from lapsing into the inevitable 
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he Jose his artificial naivety the dealers 
will no longer have any use for him. 
Of the two people mentioned Chesher 
is the more interesting in that he is less 
sophisticated than Box. His work how- 
ever is on a Slightly higher level than 
that of the brightly coloured plaster 
plaques that one sees on sale at holiday 
resorts and fairgrounds for like most 
primitives he is extremely selfish in his 
demands on his space and colour and 
the primitive will not surrender one inch 
of canvas for the sake of the whole. 
As they traverse their canvases every 
inch becemes and remains of major im- 
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in the lower income brackets, but it 
would be quite incorrect to assume that 
material poverty is the main direct cause 
of their thieving. It is not. 
we can tell, with boys up to about the 
age of 16, robbery of one sort and an- 
other is carried out for the fun of it, 
and that nowadays material want is a 
minor factor. In the same way, the 
delinquency rate of a particular school 
cannot be taken as a direct measure of 
the success of the teachers’ methods in 
(unknowingly) emulating Mr. Fagin. If 
we look at the juvenile court records 
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As far “as. 


lum suited to individual abilities, inter- 
ests and needs of pupils who had pre- 
viously had a record of repeated failure 
and frustration. 

2. The arbitrary enrolment of pupils 
in secondary courses without reference 
to their interests and capacities. 

3. “Employment by the teacher of 
only one teaching method, i.e. talking”. 

4. Failure of the classroom teacher 
to bz able to distinguish between poor 
achievement and limited intelligence. 

5. Failure of the teacher to provide 
@ permissive classroom atmosphere. 

In England points 1 and 2 are offi- 
cially met administratively by the pro- 
vision of special schools and by grammar 
-technical-secondary modern division at 
the age of 11+. Almost any primary 
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differentiate their teaching methods to 
stimulate student reaction not only to 
auditory impressions (hearing) by their 
talking, talking, talking, but also to 
include stimulation by visual impres- 
sions (seeing), and by manipulative 
contacts (doing)’. 

i would supplement Dr. Nolan’s criti- 
cism by suggesting that even where the 
classroom is hung like a Christmas tree 
with “visual aids” and action material 
is provided, the awful talk, talk, talk of 
the school-teacher is so powerful an 
irritant that many a child must develop 
a sort of psychological deafness and a 
deep-rooted cussedness. She writes: 


“In some cases,. only a change of 
program involving enrollment in a 
different teacher‘’s class was the solu- 
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AROUND THE GALLE 


E was a week of charming trivia with 

the Calder mobiles at the Tate acting 
as a counterpoint to the comedy team 
of Betjeman, Gielgud, Sutton, Steele and 
Danvers at the Egyptian Hall, E.C.4. 
supplying the jingling words and the 
nostalgic music. The top brass among 
the critics decided that this was an occa- 
sion when they could dip a toe into the 
gutter to show that beneath the dark 
and well-pressed drape they are as 
earthy and as virile as their less intellec- 
tual neighbours. So with a loosening of 
corsets they pronounced the Calder 
mobiles a gay giggle. David Garritt of 
the Tory Evening Standard \abelled them 
“a lark” and the rest of the slim white- 
fingered squad reacted accordingly. But 
try though they may they could not re- 
frain from lapsing into the inevitable 
profundities about these charming toys. 
For toys they began as and though 
over the years they have become larger 
in size they still belong on the counters 
of the expensive toy shops to amuse 
and delight progressive parents. 


These coloured strips of metal, so 
beautifully balanced, twist endlessly 
through their limited and~— ordained 
course as at the dictates of an artificial 
wind (courtesy of the Tate) they weave 
their mindless patterns. Yet basically 
they are Hampstead’s answer to the 
aspidistra and the budgerigar. For while 
we of Hammersmith or Bethnal Green 
can discuss the relative merits of beer 
or tea as a leaf wash or the ethics of 
claw clipping, the owners of these ex- 
pensive toys have nothing but watch- 
mender’s oil to be. knowledgable about. 

Yet those. who would wish to judge 
Calder as an artist would be well advised 
to visit his exhibition of gouaches at 
the Brook Street Gallery at 24 Brook 
Street, W.1., where in spite of an unfor- 
tunate catalogue opening—‘“Calder is the 
greatest living American painter’—(sic) 
is an exhibition of surprisingly good 
work. Abstracts wherein each isolated 
image hangs in virgin space, raw colours 
and twisting rods of finger-thick black 
that echo past workers in the same field 
yet have that touch of originality that 
stamps them with the seal of one man’s 
unique personality. 

The primitives of E. Box at the 
Arthur Jeffress Gallery of 28 Davies 
Street, W.1., and those of A. Chesher 
at the Portal Gallery at 16a Grafton 
Street, W.1., offer slight and charming 
work by two people who are not afraid 
to profit by experience; for many a pro- 
fessional primitive knows that should 


he lose his artificial naivety the dealers 
will no longer have any use for him. 
Of the two people mentioned Chesher 
is the more interesting in that he is less 
sophisticated than Box. His work how- 
ever is on a slightly higher level than 
that of the brightly coloured plaster 
plaques that one sees on sale at holiday 
resorts and fairgrounds for like most 
primitives he is extremely selfish in his 
demands on his space and colour and 
the primitive will not surrender one inch 
of canvas for the sake of the whole. 
As they traverse their canvases every 
inch becomes and remains of major im- 
portance and in their refusal to tone 
down any part of their painting they 
kill‘the whole, for like children’s art it 
is always two dimensional with every 
colour a thing of beauty but of a pris- 
tine rawness that turns their plea for 
communication into a bright and pretty 
pattern. 

Yet Chesher is fortunate in that he 
has chosen to act as the recorder of the 
vanishing traction engines and his meti- 
culously drawn and coloured engines 
will be of permanent delight to engineer- 
ing students as each succeeding genera- 
tion re-discovers them. 

The' Whitechapel Gallery in East Lon- 
don’s busy High Street have -the retro- 
spective exhibition of the works of the 
Australian painter Arthur Boyd and this 
exhibition found most of the critics a 
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DEAR SIR, 

Readers of FREEDOM, and _ editors, 
from time to time mention the use of 
force violence, or aggression. For those 
anarchists who have abandoned “direct 
action” there is the intellectual resolu- 
tion of the problem in a society based 
on violence, with children educated in 
violence, and sometimes given “loving 
care by violence.” This to me is a 
disease that not only spreads but in- 
doctrinated on each generation that 
follows. I read Arthur W. Uloth, Ernie 
Crosswell, Colin Ward, and others who 
disagree over violence, and yet I do seem 
to see a measure of truth in the conflict 
of anarchist thought which to me is 
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school, however, has cases that they 
would like to transfer to an “Education- 
ally Subnormal” (E.S.N.) school but 
cannot, partly because of administrative 
red-tape and partly because of the deter- 
mined resistance of the parents. The 
parents resist transfer because of the 
fearful reputation of the E.S.N. schools. 
Whether the E.S.N. schools really pro- 
vide a curriculum suited to the needs of 
their pupils is a matter of opinion. Some 
critics hold that they provide a niche 
for E.S.N. school-teachers. In theory, 
the provision of three types of school 
at the secondary stage was designed to 
meet the needs of three hypothetical 
types of children—a theory based on no 
practical evidence whatsoever. In prac- 
tice, the treatment meted out in many 
secondary modern schools might be 
nicely calculated to preserve their tradi- 
tion of a high rate of attendance at the 
Juvenile Court. 


Point 3 is an excellent one, and is 
ably discussed by Dr. Nolan:— 

“The study results showed that there 
was a definite relationship between the 
serious behaviour and maladjustment 
of certain students and the fact that 
in almost two-thirds of the recorded 
cases, classroom teachers had failed to 
differentiate their teaching methods to 
stimulate student reaction not only to 
auditory impressions (hearing) by their 
talking, talking, talking, but also to 
include stimulation by visual impres- 
sions (seeing), and by manipulative 
contacts (doing)”. 


L would supplement Dr. Nolan’s criti- 
cism by suggesting that even where the 
classroom is hung like a Christmas tree 
with “visual aids” and action material 
is provided, the awful talk, talk, ‘talk of 
the school-teacher is so powerful an 
irritant that many a child must develop 
a sort of psychological deafness and a 
deep-rooted cussedness. She writes: 


“In some cases, only a change of 
program involving enrollment in a 
different teacher‘’s class was the solu- 


tion. In other cases, it was too late 

and there was no solution.” 

Except to boot out the school-teacher, 
I suggest. Yet it appears that in Cali- 
fornia, as in this country, it is virtually 
impossible to sack a school-teacher on 
the plain grounds that he is worse than 
uselessjat his job. 

Point 4 is an important one and likely 
to lead to misunderstanding. Many 
tests of intelligence are verbally biassed 
and owe their supposed validity to their 
correlation with academic achievement. 
It is extraordinarily humiliating for a 
child of comparatively superior intelli- 
gence to be patronised and treated like 
a half-wit by a school-teacher of com- 
paratively inferior intelligence. The child 
may know quite well that the teacher is 
a fool, but a fool with a certain range 
of academic skills. Of this Dr. Nolan 
writes :— 

“The study results indicated that 
many teachers do not have the train- 
ing and ability to distinguish between 
the need for remedial instruction and 
the need for a modified curriculum, 
nor are they able to provide the cor- 
rect type of program after the true 
position has been diagnosed. Evi- 
dence disclosed the fact that several 
teachers were of the Opinion that a 
number of students were mentally re- 
tarded, when more adequate diagnosis 
later, proved that they were in need 
only of remedial instruction in the 
fundamental tool subjects, mainly 
reading. Other cases were described 
where teachers were attempting to 
provide remedial instruction to certain 
students, when their real need was a 
modified curriculum.” 

Point 5 is fundamental to the whole 
question of juvenile delinquency. Let 
us try and get the facts of this much- 
publicised social phenomenon straight. 
The peak age for court appearance on 
criminal charges is 14-15 years. Much 
of the criminality at this age is of a 
comparatively trivial character, but it 
is nevertheless criminal by law. It is 


FREEDOM 


overwhelmingly male, for the pattern of 
female juvenile delinquency is entirely 
different in character and lesser in ex- 
tent. Most male delinquency is theft, 
but a good deal is connected with pretty 
pointless hooliganism. Now most boys 
indulge in a certain amount of criminal 
activity, but not sufficiently frequently 
for there to be much chance of getting 
caught. Where the activity is very 
frequent and the boy is stupid, or in- 
different, eventually he will get caught, 
charged asd labelled a J.D. 


Juvenile delinquency is predictable to 
some extent, and one of the most effi- 
cient predictive factors is habitual 
truancy from school. The truant is 
certain of detection via the schoo] regis- 
ter, and he may be repeatedly punished 
for it. Regular truancy is a reflection 
of the fact that the boy is utterly 
browned-off with school. Caning the 
truant at school may intimidate him into 
more regular attendance, but it should 
be obvious just what sort of trouble is 
being stored up for the future. 


Society gets the delinquents it deserves. 
There is no real mystery about how 
juvenile delinquency arises, nor how we 
train up adult criminals from_the ranks 
of the J.D.s via the approved school 
and Borstal system. The facts are there 
like the facts about corporal and capital 
punishment. But it would be making a 
great mistake to imagine that plain facts 
are welcome facts. No school-teacher 
will admit that he is actively encourag- 
ing robbery and hooliganism by the 
methods he uses in his classroom. He 
blames the children’s parents, the comics 
and the “original sin” emplanted in the 
children. It does not occur to him that 
his lessons are just the sort of stuff to 
give some children a loathing of learn- 
ing nor that his policy of sustained insult 
is going to encourage the rougher man- 
nered boys to be even rougher when 
they are getting a bit of their own back. 
Jt is a waste of breath to try to point 
out these glaring facts to. most school- 
teachers, but next time you see a gang 
of young louts acting loutishly, just 
remember that it is likely that for ten 
years of their young. lives they were 
subjected to a barrage of insults and 
moralizing, and so much talk, talk and 
talk from school-teachers, that when the 
Magistrate delivers his little homily on 
their behaviour, they will not turn a 
hair. G; 
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he lose his artificial naivety the dealers 
will no longer have any use for him. 
Of the two people mentioned Chesher 
is the more interesting in that he is less 
sophisticated than Box. His work how- 
ever is on a slightly higher level than 
that of the brightly coloured plaster 
plaques that one sees on sale at holiday 
resorts and fairgrounds for like most 
primitives he is extremely selfish in his 
demands on his space and colour and 
the primitive will not surrender one inch 
of canvas for the sake of the whole. 


As they traverse their canvases every- 


inch becomes and remains of maior im- 


little edgy, for after the fiasco of Nolan's 
meteoric rise and fall they were not too 
eager to re-discover another Colin 
Wilson of the brush. Like Nolan, Boyd 


-will have a short and glorious period to 


regurgitate his strongly-felt interpreta- 
tions of local myths and legends and 
when he has exhausted that subson- 
scious well of memories, we shall be 
left with another spent visionary with- 
out talent to fill the London scene in 
search of an audience and a dealer. 
The people to whom the painter must 


pander are. completely callous to those 
who are. ti Oloamear . fachtnmabhla mall 2 


are magnificent examples of work that 
holds the humanities in contempt, and 
her massed groups surge forward with 
no other purpose than to explore the 
rank corridors of death. Yet to pro- 
test her subject matter is futile for the 
graves of the murdered millions and the 
unstrung wire of the prisons is her 
answer but when they are bought to 
amuse or to decorate, then we must 
protest at the toleration and acceptance 
of the obscenities of all those in 
authority. 

At the little-known St. Martin’s Gal- 
lery hidden away at 11 St. Martin’s 
Court, W.C.2., are the abstracts of 
Shmuel Dresner and Gerald Laing. 
Dresner, the Warsaw jew, offers canvases 


of broken brush strokes that chant a 
‘teense ated « he ee ee ee en 
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differentiate their teaching methods to 
stimulate student reaction not only to 
auditory impressions (hearing) by their 
talking, talking, talking, but also to 
include stimulation by visual impres- 
sions (seeing), and by manipulative 
contacts (doing)’. 


I would supplement Dr. Nolan’s criti- 
cism by suggesting that even where the 
classroom is hung like a Christmas tree 
with ‘visual aids” and action material 
is provided, the awful talk, talk, talk of 
the school-teacher is so powerful an 
irritant that many a child must develop 
a sort of psychological deafness and a 
deep-rooted cussedness. She writes: 


“In some cases, only a change of 
program involving enrollment in a 
different teacher‘’s class was the solu- 


teachers were of the opinion that a 
number of students were mentally re- 
tarded, when more adequate diagnosis 
later proved that they were in need 
only of remedial instruction in the 
fundamental tool subjects, mainly 
reading. Other cases were described 
where teachers were attempting to 
provide remedial instruction to certain 

students, when their real need was a 

modified curriculum.” 

Point 5 is fundamental to the whole 
question of juvenile delinquency. Let 
us try and get the facts of this much- 
publicised social phenomenon straight. 
The peak age for court appearance on 
criminal charges is 14-15 years. Much 
of the criminality at this age is of a 
comparatively trivial character, but it 
is nevertheless criminal by law. It is 


and the “original sin” emplanted in the — 
children. It does not occur to him that 
his lessons are just the sort of stuff to 
give some children a loathing of learn- 
ing nor that his policy of sustained insult 
is going to encourage the rougher man- 
nered boys to be even rougher when 
they are getting a bit of their own back. 
It is a waste of breath to try to point 
out these glaring facts to. most school- 
teachers, but next time you see a gang 
of young louts acting loutishly, just 
remember that it is likely that for ten 
years of their young lives they were 
subjected to a barrage of insults and 
moralizing, and so much talk, talk and 
talk from school-teachers, that when the 
Magistrate delivers his little homily on 
their behaviour, they will not turn a 
hair. G. 
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he lose his artificial naivety the dealers 
will no longer have any use for him. 
Of the two people mentioned Chesher 
is the more interesting in that he is less 
sophisticated than Box. His work how- 
ever is on a slightly higher level than 
that of the brightly coloured plaster 
plaques that one sees on sale at holiday 
resorts and fairgrounds for like most 
primitives he is extremely selfish in his 
demands on his space and colour and 
the primitive will not surrender one inch 
of canvas for the sake of the whole. 
As they traverse their canvases every 
inch becomes and remains of major im- 
portance and in their refusal to tone 
down any part of their painting they 
kill the whole, for like children’s art it 
is always two dimensional with every 
colour a thing of beauty but of a pris- 
tine rawness that turns their plea for 
communication into a bright and pretty 
pattern. 

Yet Chesher is fortunate in that he 
has chosen to act as the recorder of the 
vanishing traction engines and his meti- 
culously drawn and coloured engines 
will be of permanent delight to engineer- 
ing students as each succeeding genera- 
tion re-discovers them. 

The Whitechapel Gallery in East Lon- 
don’s busy High Street have -the retro- 
spective exhibition of the works of the 
Australian painter Arthur Boyd and this 
exhibition found most of the critics a 


little edgy, for after the fiasco of Nolan's 
meteoric rise and fall they were not too 
eager to re-discover another Colin 
Wilson of the brush. Like Nolan, Boyd 


-will have a short and glorious period to 


regurgitate his strongly-felt interpreta- 
tions of local myths and legends and 
when he has exhausted that subson- 
scious well of memories, we shall be 
left with another spent visionary with- 
out talent to fill the London scene in 
search of an audience and a dealer. 
The people to whom the painter must 
pander are. completely callous to those 
who are no longer fashionable and. if 
yesterday’s favourite lay rotting in the 
gutter they would use his face as a 
stepping stone as they minced into a 
gallery to view the latest favourite of 
fashion. But the words that Colin Mac- 
Innes wrote in 1957 for Sidney Nolan 
could still at this moment be applied to 
Boyd that he “is equipped with a poetic 
imagination, a critical intelligence, and 
with pictorial gifts that admirably serve 
their ends.” Yet there are works on 
view that rightly plague the mind when 
we have left a gallery. 

The sculptures of thes German born 
E. R. Nele at the Molton Gallery at 
44 South Molton Street, W.1., catch the 
world of the Berlin ’thirties and her 
ravaged metal castings have a cynical 
and a brutal air that stinks of the moral- 
ity of “M” and “Metropolis” for they 


are magnificent examples of work that 
holds the humanities in contempt, and 
her massed groups surge forward with 
no other purpose than to explore the 
rank corridors of death. Yet to pro- 
test her subject matter is futile for the 
graves of the murdered millions and the 
unstrung wire of the prisons is her 
answer but when they are bought to 
amuse or to decorate, then we must 
protest at the toleration and acceptance 
of the obscenities of all those in 
authority. 


At the little-known St. Martin’s Gal- 
lery hidden away at 11 St. Martin’s 
Court, W.C.2., are the abstracts of 
Shmuel Dresner and Gerald Laing. 
Dresner, the Warsaw jew, offers canvases 
of broken brush strokes that chant a 
hazkara for the honoured dead while 
Laing, the ex-Sandhurst cadet and re- 
signed officer, has sought his inspiration 
from off the fading walls of history. The 
Byzantine painting of a forgotten saint 
still evokes memories of the forgotten 
faithful with its broken and_ peeling 
scraps of red and gold. Laing. has 
gone to a past of mouldering manu- 
scripts and crumbling heraldry to catch 
the emotion if not the faith, for both 
painters in their fashion are singing 
songs for the dead but the graveyard is 
a sterile workshop for the artist and 
Dresner and Laing have paid their debt 
to the past so let them cast away the 
tallith and the black tie and accept the 
present and face the future for all the 
agony and the misery of the past still 
awaits us.and all its glory and all its 
wonder. ARTHUR MoysE. 


ERIE RS Ee LE RE I ES Oa ra remem mencem: = LETTER 
AGGRESSION AND VIOLENCE 


Dear Sir, 


Readers of FREEDOM, and _ editors, 
from time to time mention the use of 
force violence, or aggression. For those 
anarchists who have abandoned “direct 
action” there is the intellectual resolu- 
tion of the problem in a society based 
on violence, with children educated in 
violence, and sometimes given “loving 
care by violence.” This to me is a 
disease that not only spreads but in- 
doctrinated on each generation that 
follows. I read Arthur W. Uloth, Ernie 
Crosswell, Colin Ward, and others who 
disagree over violence, and yet I do seem 
to see a measure of truth in the conflict 
of anarchist thought which to me is 


grounded on a philosophy of freedom of 
the individual including respect for other 
people. When Comrade Uloth poses his 
question of H-Bombs and shells in a 
“violent anarchist struggle” he assumes 
a condition or situation in which he has 
the anarchist fully organised into a 
“state” fully clothed in all the habits 
and details of which a “state” includes! 
I do not discount that he, or the others 
are wrong, nor do I say that he or the 
others are right, but I do say the prob- 
lem is a PROBLEM, and it is not 
resolved, and to me this is the main 
point at issue, and is an issue for resolu- 
tion. I find myself with the urge to go 
forth to “battle’* much of the insanity, 


but do not know where to begin? No one 
has resolved the problem. VIOLENCE 
PLUS VIOLENCE EQUALS VIOL- 
ENCE. This seems to me no matter 
which way one divides up the problem. 
The rulers are not swayed by love, nor 
do they all advocate the use of hate and 
force. Many have never considered the 
question. The burden is on the readers 
of FREEDOM to continue to wrestle with 
the problem. The admission of the 
problem would seem a substantial gain. 
It (the answer) is not left hanging in 
mid-air by stating it is not resolved! 
The Pacifists, The Marchers, the anar- 
chists seem certainly all “right” to con- 
tinue to peck away at the problem. Dis- 
cussion does no harm! Disagreement 
Metther-.akeot 


Wace, Texas, U.S.A., 27 July H.H. 
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UNITY BEGINS AT HOME! 


Continued from page | 


Europe, and eventually, of the 
world. 
* 
NITY must start at home! A 
united Europe, say, cannot 
possibly exist so long as the nations 
that comprise: it are themselves 
divided socially and economically. 
How can they break down frontiers 
from above when peoples are divi- 
ded from below by class barriers 
and economic differentials and the 
injustices which arise from the privi- 
leged society? There is nothing in 
the Treaty of Rome which suggests 
that the ultimate aim of a European 
“Community” will be the abolition 
of privilege, that is of the capitalist 
system. Indeed, the EEC is a kind 
of capitalist Utopia, in which the 
weak (capitalists) will perish; in 
which there will be no shortage of 
labour: where labour will be mobile 
and competitive: where a huge mar- 
ket protected by tariffs, will provide 
guaranteed minimum outlets for 
But, in spite of this it 
And it will fail simply 
because the productive capacity of 
all the countries within the tariff 
walls of the Community, and out- 
side, will expand faster than the 
markets, that is, the purchasing 
power of the real producers. 


Under capitalism the prosperous 
nations become more prosperous 
and the poorer nations poorer. We 
have no reason for believing that 


THE POWER OF 


E hold that everybody should 

be free to believe what they 
like. When people also propagate 
their ideas they must expect those 
who disagree with them to seek to 
rebut them ‘with argument. When 
religious people tell us that their be- 
lief is a question of Faith, there is 
no point in discussing with them; 
One can only point out that one 
lacks that faith. The trouble starts 
when these people want to commu- 


anything the EEC might do will 
reverse this process. And there is 
nothing to choose between the 
policies of the Left and Right. The 
five “conditions” which the Labour 
Party has laid down for Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market were 
summarised in Jast week’s Tribune 
as follows: 

Satisfactory trading arrangements for 
Commonwealth countries must be made, 
Similar arrangements must safeguard 
our trading partners in the European 
Free Trade Area. British agriculture 
must not surrender her sovereignty to 
European federal institutions. 


There’s nothing revolutionary in 


that, and the Labour Party will find 
allies for such terms among the 
Beaverbrooks and Montgomerys of 
the ruling class! 

* 


E want the abolition of nation 
states and the removal of 
frontiers, but if it is to result in a 
happier, ireer mankind, the initia- 
tive must come from below, front 
the people themselves. The growth 
ct technology, and the possibilities 
of. abundance for all mankind is in 
fact a threat to the capitalist system 
of privilege. ence the attempt to 
concentrate economic power in 
fewer hands. Ours must be to break 
down that power, to decentralise, to 
see to it that the material and tech- 
nical resources of this planet are 
used for the benefit of all mankind. 
Quz:Community, our Common Mar- 
ket is MAN!! 


A MYTH 


more than all the politicians, preachers, 
propagandists and Pressmen rolled into 
one. 


Recently, one of my curates nearly 
lost his foot in a motor-cycle accident. 
The casualty officer said it would have 
to be amputated. 


Congregations in several churches 
prayed for the curate. The surgeons 
decided to try and save the foot. They 
succeeded. 


_ And the operation was described by 
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Anarchists ant 


Working Glass 


(Continued from previous issue) 


‘THE workers’ Union was born out 

of the necessity of providing 
for present needs, out of the desire 
to improve personal conditions and 
to protect oneself ‘from a possible 
worsening of conditions, and is the 
Union of those who, deprived of the 
means of production and _ thus 
obliged by the exigencies of life to 
allow themselves to be exploited by 
those who possess those means, seek 
through solidarity with their com- 
panions in misery the strength to 
struggle against the exploiters. And 
at this level of the economic strug- 
gle, that is, against capitalist ex- 
ploitation, it would have been 
possible and easy to achieve the 
unity of the working class against 
the owning class. 


But for the fact that the political 
parties, which in any case have 
often been the founders and the first 
animators of the Trade Union 
movement, wished to use the work- 
ers’ associations as a_ recruiting 
centre as well as weapons for their 
particular-ends, whether of revolu- 
tion or conservatism. Hence the 
divisions within the working class 
organised into many groupings 
under the influence of the political 
parties. Thus the intention of those 
who want workers’ unity to remove 
the Unions from the tutelage of 
political parties. Buried under these 
intentions is an error and a lie. 


If by politics is meant that which 
concerns the organisation of human 
relations, and more specifically, the 
free or limited relations between 
people and the existence or non- 
existence of a “government” which 


‘SAS es SS ieee aes 
pear to be important ingredients for 
effective prayer. 

In recent findings on telepathy we 
may have a clue as to how prayer works. 
When a group of people pray for a sick 
friend, at a deep level, their minds are 
united with his. 

Their thoughts of courage, optimism 
and hope invade his own deep mind. 

Whether or not we accept modern 
theories is unimportant. The vital thing 
is that a vast fund of spiritual power is 
waiting to be unleashed. if -only we 
would get down on our knees and pray. 
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system. Indeed, the EEC i is a kind 
of capitalist Utopia, in which the 
weak (capitalists) will perish: in 
which there will be no shortage of 
labour; where labour will be mobile 
and competitive: where a huge mar- 
ket protected by tariffs, will provide 
guaranteed minimum outlets for 
production. But, in spite of this it 
will fail. And it will fail simply 
because the productive capacity of 
all the countries within the tariff 
walls of the Community, and out- 
side, will expand faster than the 
markets, that is, the purchasing 
power of the real producers. 


Under capitalism the prosperous 
nations become more prosperous 
and. the.poorer.nations poorer. 
have no reason for believing that 


THE POWER OF 


E hold that everybody should 

be free to believe what they 
like. When people also propagate 
their ideas they must expect those 
who disagree with them to seek to 
rebut them with argument. When 
religious people tell us that their be- 
lief is a question of Faith, there is 
no point in discussing with them: 
one can only point out that one 
lacks that faith. The trouble starts 
when these. people want to commu- 
nicate their faith to others: then 


-they- inevitably confuse faith with 


fact, beliefs with truth. A glaring 
example of this appeared in the 
Daily Herald earlier this month in 
the feature “As I see It” and was 
contributed by Nicolas Stacey, rec- 
tor of Woolwich “and the former 
Olympic athlete”. Now what this 
latter piece of intelligance has to do 
with the rector’s views on “the 
power of prayer” is anyone’s guess. 
We suspect that it was added to 
to give weight to his argument, 
for in this age of the cult of the 
personality it is notorious that what 
counts is not what is said but who 
says it. We reproduce the whole 
article, which is, most significantly, 
given the title ““Let’s not be blinded 
by science”: 


I have no doubt that in the past 10 
days Sir Winston Churchill, whether he 
realises it or not, has been helped to 
Keep going by other people’s prayer. 

Lord Attlee said earlier this week: 
“When you know that a very great many 
people outside your hospital bed are 


interested in you, it does something.” 


He should know. He has knocked on 
the door of death recently. 


The veteran Labour leader was, per- 
haps unconsciously, proclaiming a pro- 
found theological truth. The oe of 


prayer is enormous, 


If we are able in the next life to iook 
back on this one we may find that 
humble men and women, who pray 
regularly and faithfully, are achieving 


We... 


the ruling class! ! 
* 
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E want the abolition of nation 


states and the removal of 
frontiers, but if it is to result in a 
happier, ireer mankind, the initia- 
tive must come from below, from 
the people themselves. The growth 
ci technology, and the asbiitics 
of abundance for all mankind is i 
fact a threat to the capitalist See 
of privilege. Hence the attempt to 
concentrate economic power in 
fewer hands. Ours must be to break 
down that power, to decentralise, to 
see to it that the material and tech- 
nical resources of this planet are 
used for the benefit of all mankind. 
OQur-Community, our-Common-Mar- 
ket is MAN!! 


A MYTH 


more than all the politicians, preachers, 
propagandists and Pressmen rolled into 
one. 


Recently, one of my curates nearly 
lost his foot in a motor-cycle accident. 
The casualty officer said it would have 
to_be amputated. 


Congregations in several churches 
prayed for the curate. The surgeons 
decided to try and save the foot. They 
succeeded. 


And the operation was described by 
a specialist—usually cautious and guar- 
ded men—as a “miracle operation”. 

I cannot prove that it was prayer that 
helped the surgeons and the curate. In 
this sceptical and science-blinded age 
that takes some believing. 


But in my work as a parish priest in 
a riverside area, I come across many 
curious happenings which coiuld be re- 
lated to prayer. 


And I meet so many hundreds of 
people who say they have been helped 
by the prayers of others that I must 
believe that Christ's teaching and the 
Christian tradition are right. 

Prayer works, and it works in a prac- 
tical way. 

The Chistian believes that God has so 


ordered things in this world that He is, * 


to. some extent, dependent upon our 
prayers before He can work His will. 

St. Augustine said: ‘Without God we 
cannot; without us God will not.” 

A doctor co-operates with God in His 
healing work on the physical plane. 

He who prays is co-operating with 
God on the physical and spiritua] level. 
Both are necessary. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, the great physicist, 
has said: “Even in medicine, it is not 
really absurd to suggest that drugs and 
no prayer may be almost as foolish as 
prayer and no drugs.” 

Although prayer raises many problems 
and questions, there seem to be laws 
emerging. os 

Prayers for children seem more effec- 
tive than for grown-ups—probably be- 
cause a child’s mind is less walled in by 
doubts and fears. 

Love for the patient, as well as con- 
centration, serenity and expectancy on 
the part of those who are praying, ‘ap- 
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parties, which in any case have 
often been the founders and the first 
animators of the Trade Union 
movement. wished to use the work- 
ers’ associations as a_ recruiting 
centre as well as weapons for their 
particular- ends, whether of revolu- 
tion or conservatism. Hence the 
divisions within the working class 
organised into many groupings 
under the influence of the political 
parties. Thus the intention of those 
who want workers’ unity to remove 
the Unions from the tutelage of 
political parties. Buried under these 
intentions is an error and a lie. 


If by politics is meant that which 
concerns the organisation of human 
relations. and more-specifically,the 
free or limited relations between 
people and the existence or non- 
existence of a “government” which 


Ry 
pear to be important ingredients for 
effective prayer. 

In recent findings on telepathy we 
may have a clue as to how prayer works. 
When a group of people pray for a sick 
friend, at a deep level, their minds are 
united with his. 

Their thoughts of courage, optimism 
and hope invade his own deep mind. 

Whether or not we accept modern 
theories is unimportant. The vital thing 
is that a vast fund of spiritual power is 
waiting to be unleashed, if -only we 
would get down on our knees and pray. 

Since the Rev. Stacey airs his 
faith in the popular press he cannot 
claim immunity from criticism. On 
the “evidence” that he adduces. to 
show the “power of prayer” we 
have no hesitation in saying that it 
is all a lot of nonsense which would 
make even the most old-fashioned 
witch-doctor blush with embarrass- 
ment! 

We will not attempt to analyse 
the discussion; one would have to 
comment on every sentence. But 
notice how cunningly our curate 
sprints from one non-sequitur to an- 
other. He quotes Attlee as saying 
“When you know that a very great 
many people outside your hospital 
bed are interested in you, it does 
something”. And everybody will 
understand what he meant. But 
what does Mr. Stacey. conclude? 
That Attlee “was perhaps uncon- 
sciously proclaiming a profound 
theological truth. The power of 
prayer is enormous”. But Attlee 
didn’t mention prayer. He just said 
that it did something to know that 
“a very great many people outside 

. . are interested in you”. 

But why waste space with our 
comments. We invite readers to 
amuse themselves trying to work out 
how -Mr. Stacey concludes that 
“there seem to be laws [of prayer] 
emerging”- But above all, friends, 
“Let’s not be blinded by science”— 
except by .the Oliver Lodges, and 
telepathy! 
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Anarchists and the 
Working Glass Movement - 3 


(Continued from previous issue) 


"THE workers’ Union was born out 

of the necessity of providing 
for present needs, out of the desire 
to improve personal conditions and 
to protect oneself ‘from a possible 
worsening of conditions, and is the 
Union of those who, deprived of the 
means of production and thus 
obliged by the exigencies of life to 
allow themselves to be exploited by 
those who possess those means, seek 
through solidarity with their com- 
panions in misery the strength to 
struggle against the exploiters. And 
at this level of the economic strug- 
gle, that is, against capitalist ex- 
ploitation, it would have been 
possible and easy to achieve the 
unity of the working class against 
the owning class. 


But for the fact that the political 
parties, which in any case have 
often been the founders and the first 
animators of the Trade Union 
movement. wished to use the work- 
ers’ associations as a_ recruiting 
centre as well as weapons for their 
particular-ends, whether of revolu- 
tion or conservatism. Hence the 
divisions within the working class 
organised into many groupings 
under the influence of the political 
parties. Thus the intention of those 
who want workers’ unity to remove 
the Unions from the tutelage of 
political parties. Buried under these 
intentions is an error and a lie. 


If by politics is meant that which 
concerns the organisation of human 
relations, and more specifically, the 
free or limited relations between 
people and the existence or non- 
existence of a “government” which 
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pear to be important ingredients for 
effective prayer. 

In recent findings on telepathy we 
may have a clue as to how prayer works. 
When a group of people pray for a sick 
friend, at a deep level, their minds are 
united with his. 

Their thoughts of courage, optimism 
and hope invade his own deep mind. 

Whether or not we accept modern 
theories is unimportant. The vital thing 
is that a vast fund of spiritual power is 
waiting to be unleashed. if ‘only we 


would get down on our knees and pray. 
eo 7s 
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takes upon itself public powers and 
uses force to impose its will and 
defend its own interests and those 
of the class from which it springs, 
it is clear that politics enters into 
every expression of social existence, 
and that a workers’ organisation 
cannot be truly independent of the 
parties except by itself becoming a 
party.... 


It is idle to hope, and in my 
opinion it would be a bad thing to 
wish, that politics should be exclu- 
ded from the Unions, since every 
economic question of. some impor- 
tance automatically becomes a poli- 
tical question, and it is in the 
political field, that is, by the struggle 
between governors and governed, 
that the question of the emancipa- 
tion of the workers and of human 
liberty will have to be finally re- 
solved. 


And it is natural, and clear, that 
it should be so... . 

The capitalists can maintain the 
struggle in the economic field so 
long as workers demand small, and 
generally illusory improvements: 
but so soon as they see their profits 
seriously diminished and thé very 
existence of their privileges threat- 
ened, they appeal to government 
and if it is not sufficiently under- 
standing and not strong enough to 
defend them, as in the recent cases 
of Italy and Spain*, they use their 
own wealth to finance new repres- 
sive forces and to set up a new gov- 


ernment which will serve them 
better. 
Workers’ organisations must 


therefore, of necessity, adopt a line 
of action in face of present as well 
as possible future government 
action. 

One can accept the status quo, 
recognise the legitimacy of economic 
privilege and the government that 
defends it, and be content to man- 
oeuvre between the different bour- 
geois factions and to obtain some 
improvements, as happens with the 
huge organisations which are in- 
spired by no ideal, such as the 
American Federation of Labour and 
a large part of the British Unions— 
and then one becomes in practice 
the tool of one’s oppressors and 
gives up the task of freeing oneself 
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which can be overlooked at certain 
moments, such as in a clearly de- 
fined struggle, on which all are 
unanimous, but which always re- 
emerges and is not easy to solve so 
long as conditions of violence, and 
a diversity of opinion as to the 
means for resisting violence, exist. 
The democratic method, that is of 
leaving the majority to decide and 
of “maintaining discipline” does 
not solve the question, because it 
too is a lie and is not sincerely sup- 
ported except by those who have 
or believe they have the majority on 
their side. Apart from the fact 
that the “majority” always means a 
majority among the leaders and not 
of the masses, one cannot expect, 
or even wish, that someone who is 
firmly convinced that the course 
taken by the majority leads to 
disaster, should sacrifice his own 
convictions and passively look on, 
or even worse, support a policy he 
considers wrong. 


To say: let the others get on with 
it and you try in your turn to win 
over the majority to your point of 
view is rather similar to the argu- 
ment used in the army: “accept 
your punishment and then put in 
your complaint’”—and it is an un- 
acceptable system when what one 
does today destroys the possibility 
of doing otherwise tomorrow. There 
are matters over which it is worth 
accepting the will of the majority 
because the damage caused by a 
split would be greater than that 
caused by the error; there are cir- 
cumstances in which discipline be- 
comes a duty because to fail in it 
would be to fail in the solidarity 
between the oppressed and would 
mean betrayal in face of the enemy. 
But when one is convinced that the 
organisation is pursuing a course 
which threatens the future and 
makes it difficult to remedy the 
harm done, then it is a duty to 
rebel and to resist even at the risk 
of provoking a split. 

But then, what is the way out of 
this difficulty, and what should be 
the conduct of anarchists \in the 
matter? 


In my view the solution would 
be: general agreement and solidar- 
ity in the purely economic struggle: 
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Bur fOr le faci that ihe pOluca: 
parties, which in any case have 
often been the founders and the first 
animators of the Trade Union 
movement, wished to use the work- 
ers’ associations as a recruiting 
centre as well as weapons for their 
particular-ends, whether of revolu- 
tion or conservatism. Hence the 
divisions within the working class 
organised into many groupings 
under the influence of the political 
parties. Thus the intention of those 
who want workers’ unity to remove 
the Unions from the tutelage of 
political parties. Buried under these 
intentions is an error and a lie. 


If by politics is meant that which 
concerns the organisation of human 
relations. and more-specifically,-the 
free or limited relations between 
people and the existence or non- 
existence of a “government” which 
Peon on ER TORR eee] 
pear to be important ingredients for 
effective prayer. 

In recent findings on telepathy we 
may have a clue as to how prayer works. 
When a group of people pray for a sick 
friend, at a deep level, their minds are 
united with his. oe 

Their thoughts of courage, optimism 
and hope invade his own deep mind. 

Whether or not we accept modern 
theories is unimportant. The vital thing 
is that a vast fund of spiritual power is 
waiting to be unleashed, if -only we 
would get down on our knees and pray. 

Since the Rev. Stacey airs his 
faith in the popular press he cannot 
claim immunity from criticism. On 
the “‘evidence” that he adduces. to 
show the “power of prayer” we 
have no hesitation in saying that it 
is all a lot of nonsense which would 
make even the most old-fashioned 
witch-doctor blush with embarrass- 
ment! 

We will not attempt to analyse 
the discussion; one would have to 
comment on every sentence. But 
notice how cunningly our curate 
sprints from one non-sequitur to an- 
other. He quotes Attlee as saying 
“When you know that a very great 
many people outside your hospital 
bed are interested in you, it does 
something”. And everybody will 
understand what he meant. But 
what does Mr. Stacey, conclude? 
That Attlee “was perhaps uncon- 
sciously proclaiming a profound 
theological truth. The power of 
prayer is enormous”. But Attlee 
didn’t mention prayer. He just said 
that it did something to know that 
“a very great many people outside 
. .. are interested in you”. 

But why waste space with our 
comments. We invite readers to 
amuse themselves trying to work out 
how -Mr. Stacey concludes that 
“there seem to be laws [of prayer] 
emerging”’- But above all, friends, 
“Let’s not be blinded by science”— 
except by .the Oliver Lodges, and 
telepathy! 
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And it is natural, and clear, that 
it should be so. ... 

The capitalists can maintain the 
struggle in the economic field so 
long as workers demand small, and 
generally illusory improvements: 
but so soon as they see their profits 
seriously diminished and thé very 
existence of their privileges threat- 
ened, they appeal to government 
and if it is not sufficiently under- 
standing and not strong enough to 
defend them, as in the recent cases 
of Italy and Spain*, they use their 
own wealth to finance new repres- 
sive forces and to set up a new gov- 


ernment which will serve them 
ccc hn ca cle 
Workers’ organisations must 


therefore, of necessity, adopt a line 
of action in face of present as well 
as_ possible future government 
action. 

One can accept the status quo, 
recognise the legitimacy of economic 
privilege and the government that 
defends it, and be content to man- 
oeuvre between the different bour- 
geois factions and to obtain some 
improvements, as happens with the 
huge organisations which are in- 
spired by no ideal, such as_ the 
American Federation of Labour and 
a large part of the British Unions— 
and then one becomes in practice 
the tool of one’s oppressors and 
gives up the task of freeing oneself 
from servitude. 

_But if one aspires to complete 
emancipation, or even if one only 
wants specific improvements which 
do not depend on the will of the 
boss or the whims of the markets, 
there are but two ways of freeing 
oneself from the threat of govern- 
ment. Either by seizing the reins 
of government and using the public 
powers, and the collective force 
captured and held down by the 
rulers, to get rid of the capitalist 
system—or by weakening and des- 
troying government by leaving to 
the workers and to all who in one 
way or another, by manual and in- 
tellectual work, co-operate in keep- 
ing social life going, the freedom to 
provide for individual and social 
needs in the way they consider best. 
but without the right or the possi- 
bility of imposing their will on 
others by the use of force. Now, 
how is it possible to maintain unity 
when there are some who would 
wish to use the strength of the’ or- 
ganisation to get a seat in the gov- 
ernment, while others believe that 
every government is of necessity 
oppressive and iniquitous, and 
would therefore wish to lead the 
organisation in the direction of 
struggle against every authoritarian 
institution now or in the future? 
How can social democrats, State 
communists and anarchists be held 
together? 

That is the problem, and one 


disaster, should sacrifice his own — 


convictions and passively look on, 
or even worse, support a policy he 
considers wrong. 


To say: let the others get on with 
it and you try in your turn to win 
over the majority to your point of 
view is rather similar to the argu- 
ment used in the army: “accept 
your punishment and then put in 
your complaint”—and it is an un- 
acceptable system when what one 
does today destroys the possibility 
of doing otherwise tomorrow. There 
are matters over which it is worth 
accepting the will of the majority 
because the damage caused by a 
split would be greater than that 
caused by the error; there are cir- 
cumstances in which discipline be- 
comes a duty because to fail in it 
would be to fail in the solidarity 
between the oppressed and would 
mean betrayal in face of the enemy. 
But when one is convinced that the 
organisation is pursuing a course 
which threatens the future and 
makes it difficult to remedy the 
harm done, then it is a duty to 
rebel and to resist even at the risk 
of provoking a split. 

But then, what is the way out of 
this difficulty, and what should be 
the conduct of anarchists \in the 
matter? 

In my view the solution would 
be: general agreement and solidar- 
ity in the purely economic struggle; 


complete autonomy of individuals - 


and groups in the political struggle. 

But is it possible to see in time 
where the economic struggle be- 
comes a political struggle? And 
are there any important economic 


struggles which do not become 


political right from the start as a 
result of government intervention? 

In any case we anarchists should 
extend our activities into all organ- 
isations to preach unity among all 
workers, decentralisation, «freedom 
of initiative, within the common 
framework of solidarity and not 
worry overmuch if the mania for 
centralisation and authoritarianism 
of some, or the intolerance to all, 
even reasonable, discipline of others, 
leads to new splits. For, if organ- 
isation of the workers is a funda- 


’ mental necessity for the struggles of 


today and the achievements of to- 
morrow, the existence, or the longe- 
vity of this or that particular 
organisation is not all that impor- 
tant. What is essential is that indi- 
viduals should develop a sense of 
organisation and solidarity, and the 
conviction that fraternal co-opera- 
tion is necessary to fight oppression 
and. to achieve a society in which 
everybody will be able to enjoy a 
truly human life.! 
E. MALATESTA. 


1Pensiero e Volonta, Feb. 16, 1925. 

[*Reference to the Fascist régime in 
Italy and the Primo de Rivera govern- 
ment in Spain.—Ep.]. 
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Anti-semitic 
teachers 


DEAR COMRADES, 

Whenever a discussion even touches 
upon the subject of Jews and anti- 
semitism, a crop of irrelevant similies 
are produced in the guise of rational 
argument (we have had annihilation of 
Jews and the Red Indians; Eichmann 
and a bomber pilot ...). Now we have 
the C.O., anarchist, Labourite teacher 
and the anti-semitic teacher. 

Unfortunately, as a Jew, my memories 
do not allow me the luxury of abstract 
irrelevancies. Reading of Jordan re- 
minds me too vividly of the anti-semitic 
teacher at my Central London secondary 
school. 

The fallacy of your argument is that 
the outlook of the other minority group 
teachers do not really effect the children. 
If an anarchist teacher gives examples 
and makes remarks which knock the 
sacred cows of capitalism only the con- 
victions or prejudices of the parents are 
offended. The children are probably 
interested, amused or apathetic. 

On the other hand, if such examples 
are anti-semitic the classroom is trans- 
formed into a place of adult hatred and 
bitterness. 

When your argument meets reality its 
absurdity becomes obvious. Imagine an 
anarchist teacher taking the son of a 
prison official by the ears and banging 
his face into the wall until his nose 
bleeds shouting “dirty-authoritarian- 
boy”. Or a communist teacher doing 
likewise with the son of a Trotskyist, 
shouting “dirty-left-wing--deviationist- 
boy”. Jt happened—only my teacher 
shouted “dirty. Jew boy” which makes 
it much more feasible, doesn’t it? 

If a Tory teacher (of unusual intellec- 
tual accomplishments!) finds the son of 
an anarchist in his class and calls him 
“Prince Kropotkin” it would provoke 
bewilderment more than anything else. 
But an anti-Semitic teacher can (and did) 
use nicknames which provoked worse 
than bewilderment, imitation and hatred, 

We Jewish boys dreaded the lessons 
of that teacher and loathed the subject 
he taught. To us the classroom was an 
extension of the hostile world outside. 

Perhaps I should now fight for the 
right of the Jordans to subject my chil- 
dren to these instructive experiences? 

Yours fraternally, 
Ilford, Essex, July 21. M.D. 
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DEAR COMRADES, 

The second call for a World Wide 
General Strike for Peace will be made 
from 5 November to 11 November, 
1962. People will be invited to promise: 
to stop work for the whole week, or for 
a day or an hour during the week; to 
boycott goods made by manufacturers 
of war materials (a list of whom will be 
published); to organize and support a 
week of public meetings against war; 
and to demonstrate in any other way 
they specify. 

The short-term object is to contact as 
many people as possible and induce 


= > A General Strike for Peace 
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ANARGHISM, VIOLENCE & PAGIFISM 


DgaR COMRADES, 


I have been following the controversy 
about violesce with interest and concern. 
Up to a point, the Editors’ position 
seems to make perfect sense, but beyond 
that point, I simply cannot follow their 
logic. I agree completely that the kind 
of pacifism which does not oppose the 
state and the existing economic system 
(whether capitalist or State-socialist) is 
hopelessly unrealistic, and I see no pos- 
sibility that any conceivable ruling class 
will ever be won over by love and 
reason, but I fail to understand how it 
follows from this that “unless the people 
are prepared to resist violence with 
superior violence, their movement must 
invariably be crushed.” In what sense 
can the violence of the Algerian rebels 
(or the I.R.A. or Castro) be said to be 
siperior to that of the armies opposing 
them? The Editors point out that what 
kept the movement going was the fact 
that they enjoyed popular sympathy 
everywhere, and | fail to see why an 
equally determined non-violent revolu- 
tionary group, enjoying the same popular 
support, could not have accomplished 
the same results. Surely. it cannot be 
argued that the Algerian rebels achieved 
a military victory over the French forces, 
or even that their activities prevented the 


government from employing mass 
arrests and intimidation to crush the 
movement. : 


If the people are sufficiently opposed 
to the existing régime to launch a cam- 
paign of “mass strikes, demonstrations, 
ete.” in what way is revolutionary vio- 
lence needed to prevent the movement 
from being crushed? - It seems to me 
that the withdrawal of support from the 
régime, particularly in the form of re- 
fusal to serve in the army, work in vital 
industries, pay taxes, etc., should be as 
effective a weapon against the power of 
the state as the small amount of actual 
military power the revolutionists are 
usually able to muster. It is true that 
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developed by anyone’. President Nas- 
ser launched an Egyptian rocket which 


flew 375 miles and refused an entry per- 
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armed bands of guerrillas have fre- 
quently acquired a significant symbolic 
importance in the minds of the people, 
and in this way have helped keep up 
the morale of the cause, but this is, in 
many ways a dangerous situation and 
has not infrequently had unfortunate, 
even tragic consequences, once the exist- 
ing régime has been overthrown (see 
Voline, “The Unknown Revolution”, 
p.223 ff, for a consideration of some of 
the evil consequences of revolutionary 
militarism), 

I realize that the non-violent tactics 
employed by most pacifists are frequently 
based on the assumption that govern- 
ments can be influenced by love and 
reason, and are in consequence of rather 
dubious value to a _ revolutionary 
struggle. But surely this is not an argu- 
ment against non-violence per se. I can 
see no reason why a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary technique of non-violence can- 
not be worked out if we were to devote 
the kind of study and experiment to this 
project that revolutionists of the past 
devoted to the investigation of high 
explosives and the techniques of guer- 
rilla. warfare, and I am convinced that 
the results of such inquiry might well 
achieve far more solid results than revo- 
lutionary violence possibly could. 

Fraternally, 
HOLLeY CANTINE. 
Bearsville, N.Y., July 24, 


Dear Sirs, 


Your comments on pacifism and anar- 
chism in the issue of July 7th will con- 
fuse many. In accepting the dictionary 
definition of “pacifism” as “the doctrine 
that the abolition of war is both de- 
sirable and possible’ you must have left 
most pacifists gloomily wondering quite 
how they differed in their way of think- 
ing from those of us who strenuously 
repudiate pacifism. Clearly, Ernie Cross- 
well’s position accords best with that of 
most professed pacifists, namely, that 
the use of force has consequences so 
odious that to counter force by force 
would be to produce some hideous 
monster. A popular analogy of theirs 
is the turning of an alcoholic loose in 
a brewery. The violence of tyrants is to 
be met by non-violent resistance, strikes, 
or whatever. Force corrupts and 
dominates its employer. 
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likewise with the son of a Trotskyist. 
shouting “dirty-left-wing--deviationist- 
boy”. ir happened—only my _ teacher 
shouted “dirty Jew boy” which makes 
it much more feasible, doesn’t it? 

If a Tory teacher (of unusual intellec- 
tual accomplishments!) finds the son of 
an anarchist in his class and calls him 
“Prince Kropotkin” it would provoke 
bewilderment more than anything else. 
But an anti-Semitic teacher can (and did) 
use nicknames which provoked worse 
than bewilderment, imitation and hatred. 

We Jewish boys dreaded the lessons 
of that teacher and loathed the subject 
he taught. To us the classroom was an 
extension of the hostile world outside. 

Perhaps I should now fight for the 
right of the Jordans to subject my chil- 
dren to these instructive experiences? 

Yours fraternally, 
Ilford, Essex, July 21. M.D. 
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Anarchism (Seven Exponents of the 
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can the violence of the Algerian rebels 
(or the I-R.A. or Castro) be said to be 
siperior to that of the armies opposing 
them? The Editors point out that what 
kept the movement going was the fact 
that they enjoyed popular sympathy 
everywhere, and I fail to see why an 
equally determined non-violent revolu- 
tionary group, enjoying the same popular 
support, could not have accomplished 
the same results. Surely. it cannot be 
argued that the Algerian rebels achieved 
a military victory over the French forces, 
or even that their activities prevented the 
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government from employing mass 
arrests and intimidation to crush the 
movement, 


If the people are sufficiently opposed 
to the existing régime to launch a cam- 
paign of “mass strikes, demonstrations, 
etc.” in what way is revolutionary vio- 
lence needed to prevent the movement 
from being crushed? - It seems to me 
that the withdrawal of support from the 
régime, particularly in the form of re- 
fusal to serve in the army, work in vital 
industries, pay taxes, etc., should be as 
effective a weapon against the power of 
the state as the small amount of actual 
military power the revolutionists are 
usually able to muster. It is true that 
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developed by anyone”. President Nas- 
ser launched an Egyptian rocket which 
flew 375 miles and refused an entry per- 
mit to Elizabeth Taylor, otherwise 
known as Cleoparta. An American 
rocket to Venus failed in its aim through 
a mistake in its computer “program- 
ming”. It cost seven million pounds... . 

Prisoners in Lewes and Ford prisons 
got chicken for lunch when a fuse blew 
in a chicken factory and five hundred 
birds were thrown onto the market with 
no selling arrangements. An ex-MP was 
given four years of exclusively male 
company for indecency and offences with 
boys and young men. Six boys of eight 
to ten were sentenced in Texas to spend 
thirty days in girls’ dresses for shop- 
lifting and stealing. “Best way to keep 
boys out of trouble I know” said the 
judge. In Formosa the Ministry of 
Justice announced that convicts facing 
firing squads need no longer kneel be- 
cause the posture hurts their dignity and 
feelings. In Russia four textile officials 
are to be shot for misappropriating State 
property, bribery and currency specula- 
tion. Seventeen Russians are to be shot 
for committing atrocities with a German 
punitive squad during the war. In 
Whiting, Indiana, an eighteen-year-old 
boy convicted for discharging fireworks 
dangerously on the 4th of July was con- 
demned to read the whole of Gibbons’ 


’ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 


within a month. A Soho bookseller and 
assistant convicted of publishing( i.e. 
selling) obscene articles (viz. photo- 
graphs), appealed, on the grounds that 
the objects tended to corrupt a person 
who was incorruptible, that is, the police 
officer who purchased the photographs. 
He, by the nature of his calling, was in- 
corruptible was, as one of the Judges 
said, ‘clad in spiritual asbestos”; there- 
fore it was submitted that a test pur- 
chase by such officers would not prove 
the case. Their Lordships are still con- 
sidering. ... 
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dubious value to a _ revolutionary 
struggle. But surely this is not an argu- 
ment against non-violence per se. [ can 
see no reason why a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary technique of non-violence can- 
not be worked out if we were to devote 
the kind of study and experiment to this 
project that revolutionists of the past 
devoted to the investigation of high 
explosives and the techniques of guer- 
rilla- warfare, and I am convinced that 
the results of such inquiry might well 
achieve far more solid results than revo- 
lutionary violence possibly could. 

Fraternally, 

HOoLLey CaNTINE. 
Bearsyille, N.Y., July 24. 


DEar Sirs, 


Your comments on pacifism and anar- 
chism in the issue of July 7th will con- 
fuse many. In accepting the dictionary 
definition of “pacifism” as “the doctrine 
that the abolition of war is both de- 
sirable and possible” you must have left 
most pacifists gloomily wondering quite 
how they differed in their way of think- 
ing from those of us who strenuously 
repudiate pacifism. Clearly, Ernie Cross- 
well’s position accords best with that of 
most professed pacifists, namely, that 
the use of force has consequences so 
odious that to counter force by force 
would be to produce some hideous 
monster. A popular analogy of theirs 
is the turning of an alcoholic loose in 
a brewery. The violence of tyrants is to 
be met by non-violent resistance, strikes, 
or whatever. Force corrupts and 
dominates its employer. 
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DEAR COMRADES, 

The second call for a World Wide 
General Strike for Peace will be made 
from 5 November to 11 November, 
1962. People will be invited to promise: 
to stop work for the whole week, or for 
a day or an hour during the week; to 
boycott goods made by manufacturers 
of war materials (a list of whom will be 
published); to organize and support a 
week of public meetings against war; 
and to demonstrate in any other way 
they specify. 

The short-term object is to contact as 
many people as possible and induce 


them to question some aspects of the 
social set-up which they take for granted. 
In the United States, where it will be 
election week, they will also be invited 
to refuse to vote ‘for any candidate who 
supports the Cold War”, a phrase which 
embraces all candidates. 

The first call, in January of this year, 
was supported by about 10,000 people 
in the United States alone, and demon- 
strations in other countries included, for 
instance, a fifteen-minute token stoppage 
in Belgium; but there was no organized 
support in this country. It is now pro- 
posed to set up a committee in London 
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armed bands of guerrillas have fre- 
quently acquired a significant symbolic 
importance in the minds of the people, 
and in this way have helped keep up 
the morale of the cause, but this is, in 
many ways a dangerous situation and 
has not infrequently had unfortunate, 
even tragic consequences, once the exist- 
ing régime has been overthrown (see 
Voline, “The Unknown Revolution”, 
p.223 ff, for a consideration of some of 
the evil consequences of revolutionary 
militarism). 

I realize that the non-violent tactics 
employed by most pacifists are frequently 
based on the assumption that govern- 
ments can be influenced by love and 
reason, and are in consequence of rather 
dubious value to a _ revolutionary 
struggle. But surely this is not an argu- 
ment against non-violence per se. I can 
see no reason why a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary technique of non-violence can- 
not be worked out if we were to devote 
the kind of study and experiment to this 
project that revolutionists of the past 
devoted to the investigation of high 
explosives and the techniques of guer- 
rilla warfare, and 1 am convinced that 
the results of such inquiry might well 
achieve far more solid results than revo- 
lutionary violence possibly could. 

Fraternally, 
HOoLLey CaNTINE. 
Bearsville, N.Y., July 24, 


Dear Sirs, 


Your cofnments on pacifism and anar- 
chism in the issue of July 7th will con- 
fuse many. In accepting the dictionary 
definition of ‘pacifism’ as “the doctrine 
that the abolition of war is both de- 
sirable and possible’ you must have left 
most pacifists gloomily wondering quite 
how they differed in their way of think- 
ing from those of us who strenuously 
repudiate pacifism. Clearly, Ernie Cross- 
well’s position accords best with that of 
most professed pacifists, namely, that 
the use of force has consequences so 
odious that to counter force by force 
would be to produce some hideous 
monster. A popular analogy of theirs 
is the turning of an alcoholic loose in 
a brewery. The violence of tyrants is to 
be met by non-violent resistance, strikes, 
or whatever. Force corrupts and 
dominates its employer. 


As a philosophy founded on an over- 
powering hatred of physical force we 
can sympathise with it, while rejecting 
it as a mode of action in the face of a 
concrete political situation—and so per- 
haps answer Lenin’s foremost charge 
against the anarchists. Your remarks in 
the rest of the editorial are excellent in 
this respect. The Committee of 100 
appears blind to the fact that the more 
successful their demonstrations and 
campaigns of civil disobedience the 
greater the provocation to the govern- 
ment to respond with armed force—as 
in the General Strike of 1926 and, much 
more recently, in the Crown Colony of 
Nyasaland. The Devlin Report put the 
position concisely: faced with a threat 
to its power, a government must either 
“act or abdicate.”” Governments, by 
their very nature, choose to act, and the 
pacifist must thereupon be prepared to 
find his place in history—and out of this 
world—together with the Anabaptists of 
Miinster and the seven thousand Albi- 
gensians slaughtered while at prayer in 
the church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

The only legitimate use of force is to 
repress force. There can be no hope of 
achieving freedom until no section of 
society is able to gain its ends through 
force. It is in the interests of all of us 
to enforce on each other, and have en- 
forced on ourselves, a law against 
violence. Armed force must cease to 
be the instrument of policy, for that, as 
Clausewitz says, is war—war between 
a government and its people, and be- 
tween government and government. The 
need is still that of Lenin’s day, as 
indeed of all time: ‘‘a self-acting armed 
organisation of the population.” “There 
must be no police, no bureaucrats that 
stand above the people; there must be 
no standing army, only the people 
universally armed.” When the law 
against violence is rigidly enforced, only 
then will disarmament be possible and, 
indeed, seem almost natural, instead of 
being mocked at by the existence of 
uninspectable “biologicals”. Only when 
men no longer fear force, nor can resort 
to it themselves, will we feel free to 
pursue our ends by whatever means as 
unique individuals we may devise. 

It is impossible, within the scope~ of 
this letter, to develop these proposals 
further. They seem to me to be en- 
tirely consistent with the thought under- 
lying your editorial. All the more 
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FREEDOM 


which can, publish literature, invite and 
receive pledges, and act as an informa- 
tion centre for the November strike. Will 
anyone interested to take part in such 
activity please contact 
TRENE ROOUM, 
148a Fellows Road, London, N.W.3. 


LONDON FEDERATION 
OF ANARCHISTS 


CENTRAL MEETINGS 


meetings to be held at 
The Two Brewers, 

40 Monmouth Street, WC2 
(Leicester Square Tube) 
Sundays at 7.30 p.m. 


AUG 5 No meeting—Summer School. 
AUG 12 Keith Smith 
In Search of Utopia 


AUG 19 SF, 
Subject to be Announced 





Hyde Park Meetings 


Sundays at 4 p.m. onwards 
(Anarchist time) (Weather permitting) 





OFF-CENTRE 
DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


Ist Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. at 
Jack and Mary Stevenson’s, 6 Stainton 
Road, Enfield, Middx. 


Ist Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Colin. Ward’s, 33 Ellerby Street, 
Fulham, S.W.6. 


2nd Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Morris Bradley’s, 15 Pyrland Road, 
Newington Green, N.5. 


3rd Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Donald Rooum’s, 148a Fellows Road, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 


Last Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
Tom Barnes’, Albion~ Cottage, Fortis 
Green, N.2. (3rd door past Tudor Hotel). 


Last Friday of each month at 8 p.m. at 
Brian Hart’s, 57 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


JAZZ CLUB 


FRIDAY AUG 10 Jack Stevenson 
The Golden Era 


ANARCHY Nos 1-16 


Still Available 1/8 Post Free 
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feason, ane are if consequence Of ratiier 
dubious value to a revolutionary 
struggle. But surely this is not an argu- 
ment against non-violence per se. I can 
see no reason why a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary technique of non-violence can- 
not be worked out if we were to devote 
the kind of study and experiment to this 
project that revolutionists of the past 
devoted to the investigation of high 
explosives and the techniques of guer- 
rilla. warfare, and I am convinced that 
the results of such inquiry might well 
achieve far more solid results than revo- 
lutionary violence possibly could. 

Fraternally, 

HoLiey CaNTINE. 
Bearsville, N.Y., July 24. 


DEarR Sirs, 


Your cofmments on pacifism and anar- 
chism in the issue of July 7th will con- 
fuse many. In accepting the dictionary 
definition of “pacifism” as “the doctrine 
that the abolition of war is both de- 
sirable and possible” you must have left 
most pacifists gloomily wondering quite 
how they differed in their way of think- 
ing from those of us who strenuously 
repudiate pacifism. Clearly, Ernie Cross- 
well’s position accords best with that of 
most professed pacifists, namely, that 
the use of force has consequences so 
odious that to counter force by force 
would be to produce some hideous 
monster. A popular analogy of theirs 
is the turning of an alcoholic loose in 
a brewery. The violence of tyrants is to 
be met by non-violent resistance, strikes, 
or whatever. Force corrupts and 
dominates its employer. 
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to its power, a government must either 
“act or abdicate.” Governments, by 
their very nature, choose to act, and the 
pacifist must thereupon be prepared to 
find his place in history—and out of this 
world—together with the Anabaptists of 
Miinster and the seven thousand Albi- 
gensians slaughtered while at prayer in 
the church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

The only legitimate use of force is to 
repress force. There can be no hope of 
achieving freedom until no section of 
society is able to gain its ends through 
force. It is in the interests of all of us 
to enforce on each other, and have en- 
forced on ourselves, a law against 
violence. Armed force must cease to 
be the instrument of policy, for that, as 
Clausewitz says, is war—war between 
a government and its people, and be- 
tween government and government. The 
need is still that of Lenin’s day, as 
indeed of all time: “a self-acting armed 
organisation of the population.” “There 
must be no police, no bureaucrats that 
stand above the people; there must be 
no standing army, only the people 
universally armed.” When the law 
against violence is rigidly enforced, only 
then will disarmament be possible and, 
indeed, seem almost natural, instead of 
being mocked at by the existence of 
uninspectable “biologicals”. Only when 
men no longer fear force, nor can resort 
to it themselves, will we feel free to 
pursue our ends by whatever means as 
unique individuals we may devise. 

It is impossible, within the scope of 
this letter, to develop these proposals 
further. They seem to me to be en- 
tirely consistent with the thought under- 
lying your editorial. All the more 
puzzling, then, to see your patronising 
comment on Kropotkin and Rocker as 
“well-meaning old men who allowed 
their personal feelings to get the better 
of their reason and wisdom.” You 
might well have suspected that men sc 
much in love with peace and freedom 
would not be so monstrously wayward. 
Both saw that a tyranny based on force 
had to be met by force. 

Your sincerely, 


London, Suly 9 KRISHAN KuMar. 


‘Solidarity’s’ Case 


THe Eprrors, “FREEDOM”, 

Ken Weller claims that “Solidarity’s” 
case was not given well enough, but 
FREEDOM also has not used its strongest 
weapon, i.e. “Solidarity’s” demand for 
“equal pay for all who work’. A read- 
ing of the ‘Meaning of Socialism’ will 
show that this means what it seems to 
say: that each worker will receive the 
same wage. This is the point: 
ity’ does not stand for the immediate 
abolition of the wages system. How 
then can they stand for ‘freedom’? Quite 
apart from this, equal sharing is a fan- 
tastic demand especially when the world 
is capable of producing enough to give 
everybody what he thinks he needs. 
True it may take a little time to get pro- 
duction up to this level but not “‘a whole 
transitional period” and in any case 
equal sharing in the meantime would 
not be the most equitable method of 
distribution for all men are not the same. 
Surely those who speak so much about 
‘freedom’ and ‘initiative from below’ 
should recognise this? 

A Yours fraternally, 
A. L. Buck. 
Brynheulog, Nembridge, Mon. 


“Solidar- - 


OFF-CENTRE 
DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


Ist Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. at 
Jack and Mary Stevenson’s, 6 Stainton 
Road, Enfield, Middx. 


Ist Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Colin. Ward’s, 33 Ellerby Street, 
Fulham, S.W.6. 


2nd Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Morris Bradley’s, 15 Pyrland Road, 
Newington Green, N.5. 


3rd Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
at Donald Rooum’s, 148a Fellows Road, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 


Last Wednesday of each month at 8 p.m. 
Tom Barnes’, Albion Cottage, Fortis 
Green, N.2. (3rd door past Tudor Hotel), 


Last Friday of each month at 8 p.m. at 
Brian Hart’s, 57 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


JAZZ CLUB 


FRIDAY AUG 10 Jack Stevenson 
The Golden Era 
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